all of them gave the impression of having entered their
career, not because they had any calling to it, but be-
cause every other calling had failed them. The most
normal of the staff was the Sycamores matron. Except
for occasional bursts of a temper you could usually
laugh through, when she swore mildly and threw hair-
brushes, she treated us with a friendly, imperceptive
equality, deafened by her own babble of talk. The
superintendent, on the other hand, was a great lady
who by some cruel mischance had missed being great.
Nervous, supercilious, hostess of the local clergy, she
was defending a vanishing beauty with pots of merco-
lized wax at fifteen shillings each, scores of shoes, hats
and dresses as her weapons. She was always being
caught unawares by girls with her silky fair hair, which
streamed down to her waist, undone. On such occasions
sh# would affect an embarrassed cough and a small ex-
clamation of annoyance at the intrusion. I don't suppose
she ever realized that we knew these impromptu ex-
hibitions were staged to show off her attractions. The
superintendent habitually went to bed with three hot-
water bottles; she was rarely down to prayers in the
morning. She was said to be trying to forget the
fiance she had lost in the War. The matron to whose
cottage I went from the Sycamores was another who
had been disappointed in love. To us it seemed in-
credible that she could ever, within a historic age, even
have conceived of herself as an object of desire. Her
skin had turned to leather, thick dark down covered
her upper lip, her voice had 'become a rasp and she had
a habit of shaking her head continually while she talked.
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